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Letters to the Editors 





Follows Up Question about Intimidation 





Evidence or Retraction 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In your editorial of November 16, 
“Are Leaders Intimidated?”’ 
serious slur on the integrity of some minis- 
ters of our church. It seems to me to be 
unfair for you to go so far in your state- 
ments without producing evidence to sub- 
stantiate your statements. I suggest that 
you produce the evidence or retract the 
statement. 

You are somewhat 
reference to agency 
stand vour editorial 
ing that these 


entitled 
you cast a very 


more specific in your 
executives. If I under- 
you are definitely charg- 
gentlemen are being intimi- 
dated. I know those executives, and if you 
want me to believe that they are capable of 
intimidation going to have to pro- 
duce some mighty conclusive evidence. I 
suggest that you produce the evidence or 
retract the statement. 
FRANCIS J. 
Abingdon, Va 


you are 


BROOKE, Jr. 


@ NOTE—We cast no slur at all. As the 
heading indicates, we asked a question about 
rumors which are going about indicating that 
efforts are being made to _ intimidate. 
Throughout the editorial we professed dis- 
belief that any such thing could happen and 
stated, ‘‘We hope this report is utterly with- 
out foundation.’’ For a disturbing reference, 
however, see the following letter which was 
written before the editorial in question ap- 
Yared. It helps to underscore the serious 
condition and the dire effects which come 
from driving a wedge between a minister 
and his people, making church members 
suspect their pastors, seeking to cause people 
to believe that in this discussion (or any 
other) the ministers are on one side and 
their people on another. That kind of prop- 
aganda effort can have but one result in the 
long run, 


Two Georgia Churches 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
At a very recent 
the subject of the 


meeting in Tampa when 
reunion of our Presbyte- 
rian churches was discussed pro and con, 
Dr. C. G. McClure of Charlotte, who took 
the negative side, giving reasons why we 
should not unite, said among other things 
that it would split the church. To substan- 
tiate his argument he said that two churches 
in Georgia were now pressing for their min- 
isters to resign because they favored union. 
This shocking disclosure coming from the 
lips of a well accredited speaker could leave 
no doubt that it was true. Not because a 
pastor is delinquent in his duties, not be- 
cause he is failing in the preaching of the 
gospel, not because he is lacking in devotion 
to the Lord Jesus, but because he favors the 
reunion of the Presbyterian family he must 
resign from his pastorate. 

I understand that at the last General As- 
sembly a new spirit emerged from the at- 
mosphere of earnest prayer engaged in by 
those who took opposite sides on this ques- 
tion. May I suggest that this spirit of 
prayer fall upon us all? Can these congre- 
gations engage in real sincere prayer, asking 
for God's guidance in this matter of reunion, 
and then with the same breath ask God to 
help them to get rid of their pastor and send 
them another man because he is opposed to 
the way they feel? 

If our church went to its knees there would 
be no split church over this question. If we 


are unwilling to surrender ourselves to God 
in the true spirit of prayer and proper hu- 
mility we have already excluded God from 
our counsels. God pity us as we reap the 
fruits of such a course. 

J. G. 
Fla. 


HUTCHINSON. 
St. Petersburg, 


Excuses, Not Reasons 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


It is asserted that there is not one good 
re.son for the proposed church union. And 
the same may be said for those who are 
opposed to it. Hear the ‘‘Parable’’ of two 


Chinese farmers. 

Farmer Number One went to borrow his 
neighbor's plow. Number Two informed him 
that he was sorry, but his wife was using it 
to cook dinner. Number One declared, ‘‘I 
never heard of anyone using a plow for such 
a purpose.”’ 

And Number Two replied, ‘‘Well, you have 
heard it now. I am opposed to lending my 
plow and one excuse is as good as another."’ 

T. C. VINSON. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


H-Sydney Regrets 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Just to keep the record true 
Nov. 16): President Gammon did express 
public regret for the raid through the press 
and everything has been done by administra- 
tion, faculty and students to make amends 
in keeping with the traditions of Hampden- 
Sydney College. 


(OUTLOOK, 


D. M, ALLAN. 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


@ NOTE—We are glad to be able to carry 
this information since no newspapers or 
other media in this area have done so up 
until this time, nor had we heard it by other 
meins. Our report, however, quoted only 
what the Longwood faculty said. 


Oklahoma Is Ready 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
; I note in your Letters to the Editor 
(Oct. 26) that of Thomas A. FitzGerald who 
s:id thet a USA minister in Oklahoma hoped 
the Southern Presbyterians would block 
union. This seems contrary to my knowl- 
edge of ministers of our synod, who appar- 
ently heartily and unanimously favor union. 
Moreover, in Oklahoma City ministers of the 
U. S., USA, and U. P. churches meet monthly 
in the Geneva Fellowship. 

Our relations are most cordial and our 
only regret is that union is not here now... . 

T. H. McDOWELL. 
Oklahoma City. 


No ‘‘Quotes’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
Inexcusable—'‘For other quotes see page 
seven."" (OUTLOOK, Nov. 9) 
M. TAYLOR. 
Lexington, Va. 


NOTE—Sorry to offend any of our 
readers. This colloquialism, so common 
among editors and reporters, may not 
be well chosen, and yet to call these cur- 
rent items ‘‘quotations’’ would not have 
been quite right either.—Editors. 





MINISTERIAL | 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
John L. McLean, who has been a 











chaplain on European duty for some 
time, is returning to this country, to 27 
Larne Ave., Richmond, Va. He expects 
to return to the civilian ministry early 
in 1954. 

Marvin K. Compher from Kingsport, 
Tenn., to 2116 Barclay Road, Richmond, | 
Va. 

John Wm. Lancaster from Bay City, 
Texas, to 200 E. 8th St., Austin, Texas, 


R. E. McCaskill from St. Charles, 
S. C., to Box 60, Thornwell, Clinton, 
S. C., (Assistant to the president). 


Geo. F. Totten from Oakland, Tenn,, | 
to Box 609, Brinkley, Ark. 


DEATHS 

Grace Pollard (Mrs. R, H.) McCaslin, 
wife of the recently retired pastor of 
the Park Lake church, Orlando, Fila., 
died in Orlando Nov, 16. 

John Joseph McInnis, 87, died in a 
Greenville, Miss., 
a long illness. His last pastorate was in 
Long Beach and Handsboro, Miss., re 
tiring in 1940. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
James L. Doom, Hartsville, S. C., has 


ben called as assistant in the Board of | 


Church Extension’s Division of Negro 
Work (See page 3). Albert H. Dimmock, 
Pulaski, Tenn., has been called as as 
sociate secretary in the Division of 
Evangelism. Neither has as yet indi- 
cated his acceptance. 

William I. Reeves, former pastor of 
the Gloucester Memorial (USA) church, 
Boston, Mass., has been added to the 
Sunday School extension staff of the 
Board of Church Extension. 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


Dec. 9—Union Seminary in Va., L. 
Nelson Bell; Jan. 22—Francis Pickens 





hospital Oct. 26 after | 





Miller. 

Dec. 13—Salisbury, N. C., First 
church, area meeting p. m.: Francis 
Pickens Miller and Paul D, Hastings. 


(Recent debates have included: Mem: | 


phis: Ernest Trice Thompson and L. 
Nelson Bell; Rock Hill, S. C.: 
H. Caldwell and L. Nelson Bell; Tampa: 
Daniel P, McGeachy, Jr., and Chas. G. 
McClure; Miami: Albert J. Kissling, A 
S. Moffett and Kenneth S. Keyes, L. 
Nelson Bell; Petersburg, Va.: Ernest 
Trice Thompson and Paul D. Hastings.) 

(REQUEST—Please let us know 4 
soon as arrangements are completed in 
any locality so that announcements of 
the debate on union can be carried here. 
—Editors.) 
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From the Moderator 


Through your columns, may I empha- 
size certain important facts, related to 
study and discussion of the Plan of 
Union: 

1. The 1953 General Assembly in- 
structed its Permanent Committee on 
Cooperation and Union to make further 
revisions in the Plan, based upon sug- 
gestions received to November 1, and 
in consultation with the other two 
Churches. This work has been com- 
pleted and the fourth revision in pub- 
lished form will be ready for circulation 
early next February. 

2. This final revision will be submitted 
to the General Assembly of 1954, 


3. By unanimous vote of the 1953 Gen- 
eral Assembly the categorical question 
—approval or disapproval of the Plan of 
Union—is docketed for consideration of 
the 1954 General Assembly. 

4. An affirmative vote next year would 
send the Plan to the presbyteries for 
their advice and consent (three-fourths 
majority necessary for ratification). A 
negative vote would defeat the proposed 
Plan and open the way for other pro- 
posals (such as federation rather than 
union, etc.). 

5. All the three General Assemblies 
affected by the Plan have docketed the 
question for 1954. 

6. It seems unlikely that the next Gen- 
eral Assembly would reverse the action, 
docketing the Plan of Union, which was 
unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

7. Our Permanent Committee on Union 
and Cooperation, at its meeting in Cin- 
cinnati last week, declined unanimously 
(with one abstention) to consider a sug- 
gestion that the vote on the Union Plan 
be postponed from 1954, 

8. The present three-way Plan is the 
result of sixteen years of negotiation, 
initiated by our General Assembly in 
1937. Annual reports in regard to ne- 
gotiations and Plans have been made to 
our General Assembly. 

9. The General Assembly has author- 
ized complete freedom of discussion ‘‘in 
accordance with the facts involved and 
in the light of Christian love and mutual 
forbearance.’’ Neither arguments for 
the Plan or against the Plan should be 
construed as agitation. 

10. Presbyteries are free to send any 
overtures they wish to the next General 
Assembly, but, in view of parliamentary 
Procedure unanimously authorized by 
the 1953 General Assembly, proposals 
to drop all plans for organic union be- 
fore the question is taken up by the 
194 General Assembly would seem pre- 
mature and unrealistic. 

ll. The recommendations of the last 
General Assembly included these words, 
“We are endeavoring to discover the 
will of God. For this reason the opin- 
ions and convictions of all who are qual- 
ified to speak in the church courts must 


CHURCH EXTENSION 


Radio Unit to Get Women’s Gifts 


Among the most exciting advances re- 
ported to the Board of Church Extension 
at its fall meeting were those from its 
radio division. Clamoring for attention in 
this division were: (1) Designation of 
part of the 1954 Birthday Gift of Women 
of the Church to build and name the John 
M. Alexander Administration unit of the 
Protestant Radio Center in Atlanta 
(Methodists will name the Martha and 
Arthur J. Moore chapel studio); (2) 
Protestant Hour broadcasts now go out 
over the Armed Forces Radio; (3) Serv- 
ices are being recorded for 300 naval 
vessels which have no chaplains; (4) An 
anonymous foundation is offering a con- 
ditional $50,000 for the Protestant Radio 
Center and indications are that the en- 
tire plant, except the TV studio, will go 
directly to completion. 

Estimates are that the Protestant 
Radio Center, now four years old, is 
receiving free broadcast time worth 
more than $1,000,000 from more than 700 
independent and network stations. 

Since John A. Redhead, Greensboro, 
N. C., pastor, will not be on the National 
Radio Pulpit next summer he has been 
scheduled for the Protestant Hour Feb. 
14-May 9. 

A series of programs based on the 
life of ‘‘Brother’’ Bryan of Birmingham 
is being prepared. Presbyterians are 
joining Southern Baptists in producing 
a Vesper Hour, with Presbyterians tak- 
ing the May-August period. Simultane- 
ous evangelistic programs for five or 
six synods are also being planned. 

Harold B. Seawright has been em- 
ployed as technician and field repre- 
sentative for film and television. 


Statement on Segregation 


The Division of Christian Relations 
also evidenced unusual interest and 
activity, with the Board of Women’s 
Work requesting the division to cooperate 
with it in distributing a study on segre- 
gation and the public schools. This 
booklet, prepared by the Southern Re- 
gional Council, discusses the effects of 
a possible Supreme Court decision abol- 
ishing racial segregation in the public 
schools (OUTLOOK, Oct. 12, p. 8). The 
Women’s Board is asking the Christian 
Relations division for an _ additional 
pamphlet discussing the moral and 
ethical issues involved in the question 
and the responsibility of Christians in 
understanding all aspects of the situa- 
tion. 





be heard, not only with forbearance, but 
with gladness.”’ 


FRANK W. PRICE, Moderator. 
Lexington, Va. 


The division, in response to a request 
of the 1953 Assembly for a study of the 
question of segregation in church insti- 
tutions, will offer its annual report in 
1954 on the subject of the church and 
race. An attempt will be made to give 
as complete a report as possible on re- 
cent changes in race relations in the 
South, particularly with reference to 
segregation. 

The Women’s Board has also requested 
the division to provide a leaflet on ‘‘Next 
Steps in Dealing with America’s No. 1 
Personal Problem (Alcohol).’’ 

Social Progress, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
on Christian social relations will be 
jointly issued in December by both U. S. 
and USA bodies. It will feature ‘‘Re- 
formed Faith and Social Concern and 
Action’’ and it will be sent to ministers, 
young adult organizations, secretaries of 
women’s work, mixed adult classes and 
seniors in the seminaries. 

Plans are being worked out whereby 
the Christian Relations Council will re- 
main affiliated with the Board of Church 
Extension but the Board will be relieved 
of all responsibility for the Council's 
recommendations and for actions of the 
General Assembly in this area. 


Evangelism leaders reported that eight 
synods are planning simultaneous evan- 
gelism campaigns in 1954; two others in 
the Spring of 1955. Albert B. Dimmock, 
Pulaski, Tenn., pastor has been called 
to become associate secretary. 


Mexican Churches in Texas 


Progress was reported in the incor- 
poration of Mexican churches in the 
white presbyteries in Texas. It is an- 
ticipated that by 1955 this will be com- 
pleted. 

Fifty-one chaplains from the U. S. 
church are at present in military serv- 
ice. 

The new department of church archi- 
tecture is beginning its service under 
encouraging circumstances, with 125 in- 
vitations awaiting O. V. Caudill when 
he began his work this fall. 

Negro work is adding William I. 
Reeves, formerly of Boston, to its Sun- 
day School extension staff and it has 
called James L. Doom, Hartsville, S. C., 
to be assistant in the division. 

Reports on the Negro Work Campaign 
show total subscriptions on November 9 
at $2,218,169. Collections to date are 
$646,717. Plans are being made to fol- 
low-up where campaigns have not yet 
been conducted. 

Like some other boards, Church Ex- 
tension now plans to meet three times 
yearly—in February, July and Novem- 
ber. 











A LETTER TO PRESBYTERIANS 


Dear Fellow Presbyterians: 

The General Council of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of 
America is instructed under the consti- 
tution of the church, ‘‘to cultivate and 
promote the spiritual welfare of the 
whole church,’’ and ‘‘to correspond with 
and advise the general councils of pres- 
byteries. _..”’ 

Profoundly concerned about the pres- 
ent situation in our country and the 
world, the Council addresses itself to 
fellow-Presbyterians through the pres- 
byteries and the ministers and officers 
of the congregations. In doing so it is 
guided by the historic witness of our 
church and the deliverances of succes- 
sive General Assemblies. The Council 
hopes that the following statement may 
help to clarify important problems and 
at the same time initiate a process of 
thought by which our church can con- 
tribute toward their solution. 

The 165th General Assembly made the 
following pronouncement for the guid- 
ance of Presbyterians: 


‘‘All human life should be lived in 
accordance with the principles estab- 
lished by God for the life of men and of 
nations. This is a tenet of Biblical re- 
ligion. It is also a basic emphasis of 
our Presbyterian heritage of faith. 

‘‘As individuals and as a group, Chris- 
tians are responsible for adjusting their 
thought and behavior to those everlast- 
ing principles of righteousness which 
God has revealed in Holy Scripture. It 
is no less their responsiblity as citizens 
of their nation, to see!: as far as their 
influence may extend, to bring national 
life and all the institutions of society 
into conformity with the moral govern- 
ment of God, and into harmony with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ.”’ 


In full accordance with this deliver- 
ance, the General Council would share 
with our church constituency the follow- 
ing thoughts: 


Things are happening in our national 
life and in the international sphere which 
should give us deep concern. Serious 
thought needs to be given to the menace 
of Communism in the world of today 
and to the undoubted aim on the part of 
its leaders to subvert the thought and 
life of the United States. Everlasting 
vigilance is also needed, and appropriate 
precautions should be constantly taken, 
to forestall the insidious intervention of 
a foreign power in the internal affairs of 
our country. In this connection congres- 
sional committees, which are an impor- 
tant expression of democracy in action, 
have rendered some valuable services 
to the nation, 


At the same time the citizens of this 
country, and those in particular who are 
Protestant Christians, have reason to 


” 


This widely-discussed letter (OUT- 
LOOK, Nov. 16) has been sent to 
all Presbyterian, USA, presbyteries 
and to 8,000 congregations. Mod- 
erator John A. Mackay, president 
of Princeton Seminary, was the 
moving spirit in its formulation. 


take a grave view of the situation which 
is being created by the almost exclusive 
concentration of the American mind 
upon the problem of the threat of Com- 
munism, 


Under the plea that the structure of 
American society is in imminent peril 
of being shattered by a satanic con- 
spiracy, dangerous developments are 
taking place in our national life. Fa- 
vored by an atmosphere of intense dis- 
quiet and suspicion, a subtle but potent 
assault upon basic human rights is now 
in progress. Some congressional in- 
quiries have revealed a distinct tendency 
to become inquisitions. These inquisi- 
tions, which find their historic pattern 
in medieval Spain and in the tribunals of 
modern totalitarian states, begin to con- 
stitute a threat to freedom of thought in 
this country. Treason and dissent are 
being confused. The shrine of conscience 
and private judgment, which God alone 
has a right to enter, is being invaded. 
Un-American attitudes toward ideas and 
books are becoming current. Attacks 
are being made upon citizens of integrity 
and social passion which are utterly 
alien to our democratic tradition. They 
are particularly alien to the Protestant 
religious tradition which has been a 
main source of the freedoms which the 
people of the United States enjoy. 


There is something still more serious. 
A great many people, within and with- 
out our Government, approach the prob- 
lem of Communism in a purely nega- 
tive way. Communism, which is at 
bottom a secular religious faith of great 
vitality, is thus being dealt with as an 
exclusively police problem. As a result 
of this there is growing up over against 
Communism a fanatical negativism. 
Totally devoid of a constructive pro- 
gram of action, this negativism is in 
danger of leading the American mind 
into a spiritual vacuum. Our national 
house, cleansed of one demon, would 
invite by its very emptiness, the en- 
trance of seven others. In the case of a 
national crisis this emptiness could, in 
the high-sounding name of security, be 
occupied with ease by a Fascist tyranny. 


We suggest, therefore, that all Pres- 
byterians give earnest consideration to 
the following three basic principles and 
their implications for our thought and 
life, 


— a 


1. The Christian church has a pro- 
phetic function to fulfill in every 
society and in every age. 


Whatever concerns man and his wel- 
fare is a concern of the church and its 
ministers. Religion has to do with life 
in its wholeness. While being patrioti- 
cally loyal to the country within whose 
bounds it lives and works, the church 
does not derive its authority from the 
nation but from Jesus Christ. Its su- 
preme and ultimate allegiance is to 
Christ, its sole Head, and to his King- 
dom, and not to any nation or race, to 
any class or culture. It is, therefore, 
under obligation to consider the life of 
man in the light of God’s purpose in 
Christ for the world. While it is not the 
role of the Christian church to present 
blueprints for the organization of society 
and the conduct of government, the 
church owes it to its own members and 
to men in general, to draw attention to 
violations of those spiritual bases of hu- 
man relationships which have been es- 
tablished by God. It has the obligation 
also to proclaim those principles, and 
to instill that spirit, which are essential 
for social health, and which form the 
indispensable foundation of sound and 
stable policies in the affairs of state. 


Il. The majesty of truth must be 
preserved at all times and at 
all costs. 


Loyalty to truth is the common basis 
of true religion and true culture. De- 
spite the lofty idealism of many of our 
national leaders, truth is being subtly 
and silently dethroned by prominent 
public figures from the position it has 
occupied hitherto in our American tra- 
dition. The state of strife known as 
“cold war,”’ in which our own and other 
nations, as well as groups within na- 
tions, are now engaged, is producing 
startling phenomena and sinister per- 
sonalities. In this form of warfare, 
falsehood is frequently preferred to fact 
if it can be shown to have greater propa- 
ganda value. In the interests of prop- 
aganda, truth is deliberately distorted 
or remains unspoken. The demagogue, 
who lives by propaganda, is coming into 
his own on a national scale. According 
to the new philosophy, if what is true 
“gives aid and comfort’’ to our enemies, 
it must be suppressed. Truth is thus a 
captive in the land of the free. At the 
same time, and for the same reason, 
great words like ‘‘love,’’ ‘‘peace,’’ ‘‘jus- 
tice’ and ‘“‘mercy,’’ and the ideas which 
underlie them, are becoming suspect. 

Communism, as we know to our sor- 
row, is committed on principle to 4a 
philosophy of lying; democracy, in fight- 
ing Communism, is in danger of suc- 
cumbing, through fear and in the name 
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of expediency, to the self-same philoso- 
phy. It is being assumed, in effect, 
that, in view of the magnitude of the 
jssues at stake, the end justifies the 
means. Whatever the outcome of such 
a war, the moral consequences will be 
terrifying. People will become accus- 
tomed to going through life with no 
regard for rules or sanctities. 

A painful illustration of this develop- 
ment is that men and women should be 
publicly condemned upon the uncorrobo- 
rated word of former Communists. Many 
of these witnesses have done no more, 
as we know, than transfer their alle- 
giance from one authoritarian system to 
another. Nothing is easier for people, 
as contemporary history has_ shown, 
than to make the transition from one 
totalitarianism to another, carrying their 
basic attitudes along with them. As a 
matter of fact, the lands that have suf- 
fered most from Communism, or that 
are most menaced by it today, Russia 
and Italy, for example, are lands which 
have been traditionally authoritarian in 
their political or their religious life. And 
yet the ex-Communists to whose word 
congressional committees apparently 
give unqualified credence are in very 
many instances people whose basic phi- 
losophy authorizes them now, as in the 
past, to believe that a lie in a good 
cause is thoroughly justified. 


lll. God's sovereign rule is the 
controlling factor in history. 


We speak of ‘‘This nation under God.”’ 
Nothing is more needed today than to 
explore afresh and to apply to all the 
problems of thought and life in our gen- 
eration, what it means to take God seri- 
ously in national life. There is an order 
of God. Even in these days of flux and 
nihilism, of relativism and expendiency, 
God reigns. The American-born poet, 
T. S. Eliot, has written these prophetic 
words : 


“Those who put their faith in worldly 
order 

Not controlled by the order of God, 

In confident ignorance, but arrest dis- 
order, 

Make it fast, breed fatal disease, 

Degrade what they exalt.”’ 


Any attempt to impose upon society, 
or the course of history, a purely man- 
made order, however lofty the aim, can 
have no more than temporary success. 
Social disorder and false political phi- 
losophies cannot be adequately met by 
police measures, but only by a sincere 
attempt to organize society in accord- 
ance with the everlasting principles of 
God’s moral government of the world. 
It is, therefore, of paramount importance 
that individuals, groups and _ nations 
should adjust themselves to the order of 
God. God’s character and God’s way 
with man provide the pattern for man’s 
way with his fellowman. 
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That we have the obligation to make 
our nation as secure as possible, no one 
can dispute. But there is no absolute 
security in human affairs, nor is se- 
curity the ultimate human obligation. A 
still greater obligation, as well as a 
more strategic procedure, is to make 
sure that what we mean by security, 
and the methods we employ to achieve 
it, are in accordance with the will of 
God. Otherwise, any human attempt to 
establish a form of world order which 
does no more than exalt the interest of 
a class, a culture, a race, or a nation, 
above God and the interests of the whole 
human family, is foredoomed to dis- 
aster. Ideas are on the march, forces 
are abroad, whose time has come. They 
cannot be repressed and they will bring 
unjust orders to an end. In the world of 
today all forms of feudalism, for ex- 
ample, are foredoomed. So too are all 
types of imperialism. The real question 
is how to solve the problems presented 
by these two forms of outmoded society 
in such a way that the transition to a 
better order will be gradual and con- 
structive. 


Let us frankly recognize that many of 
the revolutionary forces of our time are 
in great part the judgment of God upon 
human selfishness and complacency, and 
upon man’s forgetfulness of man. That 
does not make these forces right; it 
does, however, compel us to consider 
how their driving power can be chan- 
neled into forms of creative thought and 
work. History, moreover, makes it 
abundantly clear that wherever a re- 
ligion, a political system or a social 
order, does not interest itself in the 
common people, violent revolt eventu- 
ally takes place. 


On the other hand, just because God 
rules in the affairs of men, Communism 
as a solution of the human problem is 
foredoomed to failure. No political order 
can prevail which deliberately leaves 
God out of acount. Despite its preten- 
tion to be striving after ‘‘liberation,”’ 
Communism enslaves in the name of 
freedom. It does not know that evil 
cannot be eradicated from human life 
by simply changing a social structure. 
Man, moreover, has deep spiritual long- 
ings which Communism cannot satisfy. 
The communistic order will eventually 
be shattered upon the bedrock of human 
nature, that is, upon the basic sins, and 
the abysmal needs, of man and society. 
For that reason Communism has an ap- 
proaching rendezvous with God and the 
moral order. 


Nevertheless, Communists, Communist 
nations and Communist-ruled peoples, 
should be our concern. In hating a sys- 
tem let us not allow ourselves to hate 
individuals or whole nations. History 
and experience teach us that persons 
and peoples do change. Let us ever be 
on the lookout for the evidence of change 
in the Communist world, for the effects 


of disillusionment, and for the presence 
of a God-implanted hunger. Such dis- 
illusionment and hunger can be met 
only by a sympathetic approach and a 
disposition to listen and confer. 

There is clear evidence that a post- 
Communist mood is actually being cre- 
ated in many parts of Europe and Asia. 
Let us seek to deepen that mood. Let 
us explore afresh the meaning of mercy 
and forgiveness and recognize that both 
can have social and political significance 
when they are sincerely and opportunely 
applied. 

Let us always be ready to meet 
around a conference table with the 
rulers of Communist countries. There 
should be, therefore, no reluctance to 
employ the conference method to the 
full in the settling of disputes with our 
country’s enemies. Let us beware of 
the cynical attitude which prevails in 
certain official circles to regard as a 
forlorn hope any negotiated solution of 
the major issues which divide mankind. 


In human conflicts there can be no 
substitute for negotiation. Direct per- 
sonal conference has been God’s way 
with man from the beginning. ‘Come, 
now, and let us reason together,’’ was 
the word of God to Israel through the 
Prophet Isaiah.. We must take the risk, 
and even the initiative, of seeking face- 
to-face encounter with our enemies. We 
should meet them officially, whatever 
their ignominious record, and regardless 
of the suffering they may have caused 
us. We too have reasons for penitence 
and stand in need of forgiveness. In 
any case, talk, unhurried talk, talk 
which does not rule out in advance the 
possibility of success, talk which takes 
place in private, and not before re- 
porters or microphones or television, is 
the only kind of approach which can 
lead to sanity and fruitful understand- 
ing. Let the process of conference be 
private, but let its conclusions, its com- 
plete conclusions, be made public. In 
this connection such an organization as 
the United Nations is in harmony with 
the principles of God’s moral govern- 
ment. American Presbyterians should 
remember with pride that it is the suc- 
cessor of a former organization which 
was the creation of a great American 
who was also a great Presbyterian: 
While the United Nations organization is 
very far from perfection and it functions 
today under great handicaps, it is yet 
the natural and best available agent for 
international co-operation and the settle- 
ment of disputes among nations. It is 
imperative, therefore, that it be given 
the utmost support. It stands between 
us and war. 


While we take all wise precautions for 
defense, both within and outside our 
borders, the present situation demands 
spiritual calm, historical perspective, 
religious faith, and an adventurous 

(Continued on next page) 
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Paul, The Minute Man 


HE READINESS of the Apostle Paul 

to respond to any obvious duty is 
one of the striking characteristics of his 
life and labors. He was ‘‘ready unto 
every good work,” particularly for the 
preaching of the gospel anywhere, to 
any person, at any time. In his letter 
to the Romans Paul affirmed: “I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that 
are at Rome also.’”’ He stated further 
that he was ready to pay the penalties 
of fidelity, for he said, “I am ready not 
to be bound only but also to die.’’ As 
he faced death in the Roman prison, he 
asserted “I am ready to be offered.’ 
A close study of the readiness of Paul 
will assist us to develop steadfastness of 
purpose in our own lives. 

Shortly before the Revolutionary War 
began, a unique movement sprang into 
being, and quickly enlisted multitudes in 
its ranks. Its members were called 
‘Minute Men.’’ They were zealous pa- 
triots who pledged themselves to take 
the field at a moment’s notice, to serve 
and defend their country. A monument 
to these brave men stands at the head of 
the Battle Green in Lexington, Mass. 
In like manner may we think of the 
Apostle Paul as a “Minute Man’’ who 
was ever ready at a minute’s notice to 
serve as a Christian soldier. 

Before firing can begin on an army 
rifle range three preparatory questions 
are asked by the officer or the non-com 
in charge: ‘‘Ready on the right? Ready 
on the left? Ready on the firing line?”’ 
To which there must be a positive re- 
sponse in these very same words. We 
have already observed that Paul used 
this identical expression, ‘‘I am ready”’ 
on three separate occasions. Paul was 
ready on the right, ready on the left 
and ready on the firing line. This sol- 
dier of the Savior was thus ready to 
Serve, ready to Suffer and ready to Sac- 
rifice; or ready to Do, ready to Dare 
and ready to Die. 


1. Ready on the Right? 


Hear Paul’s reply to this first ques- 
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tion: ‘I am ready to preach the gospel 
to you that are at Rome also.’’ Notice 
the three ‘‘I ams’’ of Rom, 1:14, 15 and 
16, as follows: 


“I am debtor both to the Greeks, and 
to the Barbarians; both to the wise, and 
to the unwise. So, as much as in me is, 
I am ready to preach the gospel to you 
that are at Rome also. For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believeth; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.”’ 


As we examine this first ‘‘readiness’’ 
of Paul in its context, we may conclude 
that Paul was ready to preach the gos- 
pel in Rome because of his own indebt- 
edness to it, for he had been a great 
beneficiary. He had experienced its 
transforming power in his own life. 
Again, he was ready to preach the gos- 
pel in Rome because he knew that it 
would affect many others similarly, 

The word translated ‘‘ready’’ really 
means “eager.’’ This idea was the se- 
cret of Paul’s entire ministry. He was 
keen and desirous and anxious to preach 
the gospel. And he was willing to en- 
dure privations and peril in order that 
he might preach it. How many of us 
can say, “I am eager to preach the 
gospel, and not only to preach it, but to 
preach it to the fullest measure of my 
ability, as much as in me is’’? Our 
responsibility is measured by our abil- 
ity. There may not be much in us, but 
as much as it is, whether it be little or 
great, we should be eager to tell others 
the glad tidings that have saved us. 

Paul was a spiritual ‘‘minute-man’”’ 
for God. While he lay on the Damascus 
road, after he had been blinded by the 
glaring light, and learning that it was 
the Lord Jesus who spoke to him there, 
he, ‘‘trembling and astonished, said, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ 
You recall that the Lord commanded 
him to ‘‘Arise and go into the city, and 
it shall be told thee what thou must do.” 
And ever afterwards we find Paul obey- 
ing every summons and command of 
his Lord, it mattered not how difficult, 
how dangerous or how disagreeable the 
duty might be. He was always ready. 
Not alone was Paul ready to preach the 
gospel at Rome, but in every place to 
which God guided him. 

Reader Harris, leader of the Pente- 
costal League, and one of England’s 
eminent lawyers, got his first lift in life 
significantly. Employed in the drawing 
office of the Great Western Railway 
Company’s engineering shops, he found 


that young men were occasionally sent 
down the line on responsible commis. 
sions. Receiving instructions in the 
morning, they spent the day preparing 
to start. Shocked at the waste of time, 
he filled his bag with traveling con- 
veniences, and took it to the office to be 
ready to start on short notice. His 
companions ridiculed the idea. But one 
day the chief engineer came in and 
asked about the bag. The owner said, 
“I determined if I had a chance to go, 
to be ready.”’ 
“You did? 
“To.” 
“Jump in; I’ll telegraph instructions.” 
From that time Mr. Harris made 
rapid progress. They who wait for Christ 
in readiness shall not wait in vain. Paul 
made himself available for prompt and 
efficient service and he was ever ready, 
whenever the opportunity came to him, 
to labor for the Lord. He was ready to 
serve, ready to do. He did not have to 
be begged and cajoled into doing work 
for the Lord. His only requisites were: 
What is it? Where is it? and When is it? 
He was ready on the right. 


See that train?’’ 


Il. Ready on the Left? 


With this military question we will 
associate Paul’s second statement of 
his readiness. About this he said: “I 
am ready not to be bound only but also 
to die at Jerusalem for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus’’ (Acts 21:13). 


Paul was completing his third mis- 
sionary journey and he had reached Cae- 
sarea on his way to Jerusalem, Arriv- 
ing there he entered the home of Philip, 
the evangelist, and the father of four 
daughters who were prophetesses, When 
word reached Jerusalem of Paul’s ar- 
rival in Caesarea, Agabus, the prophet, 
set out to visit his friend. The purpose 
of his visit was to warn Paul of the 
danger that awaited him in Jerusalem. 
Upon his arrival, Agabus lost no time in 
acquainting Paul with his potential peril. 


To emphasize this danger Agabus took | 


Paul’s girdle and with it bound his own 
hands and feet, and make known to the 
Apostle the revelation which he had re- 


ceived from the Holy Spirit, namely ‘‘so | 


shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the 
man that owneth this girdle, and shall 
deliver him into the hands of the Gen- 
tiles.’’ Forthwith, Paul’s friends joined 
in an appealing entreaty and ‘‘besought 
him not to go,’’ because of the certain 
bonds and imprisonment which awaited 
him there. Their pleadings were ac- 
companied with tears, so great was 
their love and loyalty for their dear 
friend. But Paul would not be diverted 
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or delayed in going forward to meet 
whatever awaited him, for he felt that it 
was the will of God for him to go. Note 
these courageous words which he spoke 
to those who sought to dissuade him by 
their tearful arguments: ‘‘What mean 
ye to weep and to break mine heart? 
For I am ready not to be bound only 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus.’’ Paul’s heroic 
firmness in the face of the contrary 
pressure Of his friends in directing his 
way toward Jerusalem was not obstinacy 
and fanaticism, but it was the absolute 
surrender of himself to the guidance of 
the Spirit of God, and to duty. This 
suggests to us the same courage and 
faith which was demonstrated by Luther 
when he faced the peril which awaited 
him at the Diet of Worms. 

When Regulus, the Roman, was taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians, he was 
sent to Rome with several other am- 
bassadors to sue for peace, with the 
condition that he was to return to prison 
if peace was not effected. He took the 
oath and swore that he would come 
back. When he appeared at Rome he 
urged the Senators to persevere in the 
war, and not to agree to any exchange 
of prisoners. That, of course, involved 
his return to captivity at Cathage. The 
Senators and even the chief priests, held 
that as the oath had been wrested from 
him by force, he was not bound by it. 

“Have you resolved to dishonor me?”’ 
asked Regulus. “I am not ignorant that 
torture and death are preparing for me, 
but what are these to the shame of an 
infamous action, or the wounds of a 
guilty mind! Slave as I am to Carthage, 
I have still the spirit of a Roman. I 
have sworn to return. It is my duty to 
go.” He returned to Carthage and died 
under the torture. In every place to 
which the Apostle Paul had lately come, 
the testimony was repeated, that bonds 
and imprisonment awaited him; and he 
knew full well what these meant, for he 
had been a prisoner for the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ before. Read the 


eleventh chapter of Second Corinthians 
for a partial record of what he endured. 
Like Moses, ‘‘he endured, as seeing him 
who is invisible.’’ (Heb. 11:27) 


Does the modern church know any- 
thing about this kind of sacrifice? Are 
we ready to face up to our obligations 
as Christian debtors to our fellowmen 
and are we ready to put everything that 
we are and have into the* payment of 
that debt? Instead of putting as little 
as possible into his religion, Patl was 
ready either to live or die for his testi- 
mony for Christ. 


M. J. Preston, speaking of ‘‘Stone- 
wall’’ Jackson and the alacrity with 
which, if once convinced that a thing 
was right to do, he did it, mentioned an 
incident personally witnessed, when 
Jackson received a challenge of his 
spirit of self-abnegation in these words: 
‘Imagine now that the providence of 
God seemed to direct you to drop every 
scheme of life and of personal advance- 
ment and to go on a mission to the 
heart of Africa for the rest of your days; 
could you go without demur? 

“His eyes flashed, as he instantly re- 
plied, I could go without my hat.”’ 

And so in a like spirit Paul was ready 
to suffer and dare. 


Ill, Ready on the Firing Line 


With this last question which is 
shouted on a military target range let 
us consider Paul’s final response to the 
will of God. ‘‘For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand.”’ 

We now find Paul in prison in Rome, 
which was the culmination of his second 
readiness to suffer and to dare. This 
imprisonment was much harsher and 
more rigorous than the former one. All 
of his former liberties had been taken 
away from him, and he was closely 
confined and guarded. Besides, he was 
now an old man, broken in health, but 
not in spirit. He suffered from the 
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prison damp and cold, and was all but 
bereft of his friends, save faithful Luke. 
There was no hope for his release, and 
it was not long before he saw the 
shadow of death creeping across that 
prison cell. But this did not alarm or 
affright him or cause him to shudder or 
shiver. With an air of unflinching faith 
and fortitude, cool calmness and cour- 
age, he faced the angel of death and 
stated that he was ready. 


He was ready because he had ‘‘fought 
a good fight, finished the course and 
kept the faith.’’ He did not fear or 
falter as he confronted the tragic end 
of his earthly career. He was now ready 
to meet it valiantly and victoriously. 


A lady once asked John Wesley, ‘‘Sup- 
pose that you knew you were to die 
tomorrow night at 12 o’clock, how would 
you spend the intervening time?’’ ‘‘How, 
madam?”’ he replied. ‘‘Why just as I 
intend to spend it now. I should preach 
this night at Gloucester and again at 5 
tomorrow morning; after that I should 
then repair to my friend Martin’s house, 
converse and pray with the family as 
usual, retire to my room at 10 o'clock, 
commend myself to my heavenly Fa- 
ther, lie down to rest and wake up in 
glory.”’ 


This worthy follower of the Apostle 
Paul was ready to serve, to suffer and 
to sacrifice for his Lord; to do, and to 
dare and even to die if necessary. This 
is the ideal attitude for every person, 
for we must all ultimately face the com- 
ing of the angel of death. It is only the 
Christian who had been faithful who can 
face death with this same calmness and 
courage, submission and serenity. 

The historians tell us that Ethelred II, 
one of the Saxon kings who followed his 
brother Edgar on the throne of England 
in 987, comes down to us in history as 
“Ethelred the Unready.’’ Because of 
his lack of vigor, initiative, and deci- 
sion, he was never ready to make up his 
mind or to act. He reminds us of many 
people both in the church and out of the 
church, who never seem quite prepared 
to meet the problems of life and to act 
with decision and purpose. But not so 
with Paul. He was ever ready to accept 
whatever life had in store for him, and 
then to act promptly and with purpose. 


Some time ago there went out a chal- 
lenge to ‘‘One Million Minute Men’’ to 
act ‘‘valiantly and vigorously in these 
days of terrific crisis in our own country 
and throughout the world.’’ The mem- 
bers agree to spend at least one minute 
daily in prayer for spiritual awakening 
to bring our people back to God and to 
the Bible. 


When this is done then we will have 
men who are ready on the right, ready 
on the left, and ready on the firing line 
like the Paul, the Minute-Man. 
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EDITORIAL 


Well Done, Jesse Bader 


News reports that Jesse M. Bader is 
retiring from his post of national leader- 
ship in evangelism will be received with 
widespread regret. 

After 12 years leadership for the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Jesse Bader joined the 
staff of the Federal Council of Churches. 
There, and in the succeeding National 
Council, he has worked with great dis- 
tinction for almost 22 years, pressing 
the evangelistic advance. 

No one who knows anything at all 
about evangelistic programs in_ the 
churches in 1932 and compares them 
with what goes on today can fail to see 
the great influence of this man in all 
our denominations. In addition, he has 
inspired and directed the most effective 
evangelistic efforts made in our land in 
the past generation. You cannot think 
of the condition when the National 
Preaching Missions began and recall 
the change of climate which they 
brought about without a profound sense 
of gratitude. 

In addition, 





there have been univer- 


sity missions, missions to the armed 
forces, missions to teachers, visitation 
evangelism, the wholesale extension of 
World Wide Communion Sunday (which 
had begun with USA Presbyterians), the 
ministry to national parks, the employ- 
ment of ‘Chuck’’ Templeton as_ the 
staff’s evangelist, and countless other 
individual and group efforts. 

We owe him a great debt of gratitude. 

After January 1 he will give his full 
time. to the World Convention of 
Churches of Christ, an international or- 
ganization he initiated for the Disciples 
in 1930, 


Honor to John Alexander 


All of us will doubtless take a great 
deal of pride and satisfaction in the 
tangible recognition with the Women of 
the Church are planning for the service 
of John M. Alexander in his radio min- 
istry. 

Our story on page three tells of the 
designation of part of the 1954 Birthday 
Gift* to the administrative unit of the 
Protestant Radio Center in Atlanta. 

Our columns in times past have paid 
tribute to the far-reaching steps our 
church has taken in radio (and TV) 
under Dr. Alexander’s leadership. The 
amazing list of new activities reported 
in the Church Extension story on page 
three is cause for even more praise. 


*One-third each to this, to Indian Work 
in Oklahoma, and to work in Guerrant 
Presbytery (Ky.). 


For Your Community 


Directly in line with a recommenda- 
tion of the Assembly’s Division of Evan- 
gelism is the current, annual booklet 





from the offices of the National Coungj 
of Churches—They Saw His Glory, by 
Joseph R, Sizoo.* This is planned for 
community observances of the Universa] 
Week of Prayer, Jan. 3-10. 

The evangelism division recently 
urged that all churches undertake a 
special Christmas and New Year em. 
phasis, seeking ‘‘to match the naturally 
spiritually-centered atmosphere of the 
season with appropriate Christian ac. 
tion.”’ 





*15c; less in quantity; National Coun. 
cil of Churches, 297 4th Ave., N. Y. 10. 


SY, P. assing 


NEW JERSEY voters approved (2% to 
1) the legalizing of bingo—when spon- 
sored by religious (!), charitable, vet- 
erans, civic and similar organizations. 
Roman Catholics, veterans’ and frater- 
nal organizations, civic clubs, volunteer 
fire companies and rescue _ squads 
worked hard for the measure while 
Protestant church forces worked against 
it. Governor Driscoll had previously 
vetoed one bingo measure. 
ok © - 
MEANWHILE the Ohio Supreme Court 
has ruled that bingo, charity or other- 
wise, is illegal, reversing a Court of 
Appeals decision. 














* * * 


WORTH GETTING: The _ Save-Our. 

Schools Business (The Strange Case of 
John T. Flynn), by T. P. Yeatman, Jr., 
from Reprint Dept., The Nation, 333 6th 
Ave., N. Y. C, 14. 10c; less in quantities. 


NOT FOR SALE 


URING the days of discussion of 
Methodist reunion a Southern Meth- 
odist layman left his own church and 
began attending the Presbyterian 
Church. About this time the women of 
the Presbyterian congregation were 
seeking funds for some worthy project. 
Knowing that their Methodist friend was 
well-to-do, they asked him to help them. 
They had hoped he might give them $100 
for the project. He asked them how 
much they were seeking and, to their 
surprise, offered to give the whole 
amount of money. He added that there 
was one small stipulation which would 
accompany his gift. When his generous 
check arrived, there was a note at- 
tached stating that in case the congre- 
gation ever joined with the Presbyte- 
rians north and south in a church re- 
union the gift would have to be returned. 
The women took the gift and the note 
to the Session of the church. After ma- 


ture deliberation, the Session voted not 
to accept the gift and wrote somewhat 
as follows: 

‘“‘We appreciate your interest in our 
church and your generous gift and we 
thank you for it. We need it very much 
but we are returning it. It may be, in 


| 


| 


the Providence of God, that some day 


we will be called upon to consider the 
matter of Presbyterian reunion. If we 
are called upon to vote upon it we would 


not want our decision then to be influ- 


enced by your gift.’’ 

They were not for sale. 

Large funds have been raised to de- 
feat reunion. Even USA and United 
Presbyterian congregations are being 
circularized with’ material provided by 
these funds. The question comes again: 
Will money and what it buys sway the 
decision? 

Is the church for sale? 

ANDREW. 
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Footnote to Mark 16:8 








‘*FOR THEY WERE AFRAID”’ 


By KENNETH 


T IS as certain as anything of the 

sort can be, that the last part of 
Mark 16, from verse 9 on, is not original 
nor authentic. The overwhelming ver- 
dict of competent scholars who have 
looked at the evidence in the ancient 
manuscripts is that the genuine Mark 
ends at 16:8. The professor of New 
Testament in Westminster Theological 
Seminary (who could not possibly be 
accused of regarding the Bible as any- 
thing less than the Word of God) holds 
that Mark deliberately intended to end 
his gospel with verse 8. Most scholars, 
however, believe that Mark could hardly 
have meant to bring his story to such a 
curious end, and that the original ending 
was lost through some accident or other 
in which the last part of the manuscript 
was torn off or destroyed. Certainly, 
many scholars point out, the Greek 
words translated ‘‘for they were afraid’’ 
are not natural (though possible) for 
the end of a sentence. It is as if an 
English writer were to say, ‘‘for they 
were afraid of .. .” or “for they 
feared... .’’ 

Be that as it may, no Christian doubts 
either the truth of the resurrection, on 
which indeed the Christian church was 
founded, nor the truth of the story of 
the women’s fear. You would think it 
such joyful news that they would rush 
to tell someone at once. The curious 
feature in Mark’s unfinished story is 
that the news which should have caused 
joy—and did, later on—at first caused 
something like panic. Suppose that had 
really been the whole story? Suppose, 
instead of an ancient well-worn hand- 
written manuscript, ending on the note 
of fear, this had been all the story there 
ever was? If only these women, and 
no others, had known of the Resurrec- 
tion, and suppose they had never met 
Jesus, nor anyone else met him after- 
wards, suppose the message had been 
entrusted to them and to them alone, 
and suppose fear had sealed their lips 
once and for all—? 


There would have been no Pente- 
cost, no Christian church. 


Christian faith in the living Lord, who 
“died for our sins and rose for our 
justification,’ would never have been 
born. In fact, one wonders, if that had 
been the whole story, would Mark or 
any one else have undertaken to tell 
the story of Jesus? 


E ARE GRATEFUL that silence 
and fear were not the last chap- 
ter. And yet, the story is a kind of 
parable about ourselves. Take the num- 
ber of church members, signed-up Chris- 
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tians, and make it the denominator of a 
fraction. Then for the numerator of the 
fraction write down the number of those 
church members who freely tell others 
about Jesus. What a small fraction it 
is! One reason why Christianity spreads 
slowly these days is that there is too 
large a conspiracy of silence about it. 
True, church buildings speak for Christ. 
The lighted cross at night, the public 
services of worship, the Bibles every- 
where, the ministers’ sermons—all these 
speak for Christ. So do the countless 
meetings and services of the church, so 
far as they are truly his in spirit and in 
effect. 


But how many of those who attend 
the meetings say the ‘‘good word for 
Jesus’’ to other persons, in the course 
of a year? 


“They said nothing to anyone, for they 
were afraid.’’ Afraid of what? They 
were afraid of the good news itself, 
perhaps. We speak glibly enough of the 
Resurrection, but we never saw one. 
Many God-fearing Jews of that time 
believed in a _ resurrection for every 
good person; but they always connected 
that with the end of the world. If Jesus 
was really risen again, then the end of 
the world must have come! Aside from 
that, if Jesus had actually risen, it 
meant that God must have come fright- 
eningly near. A modern scholar who 
did not quite believe in the Resurrection 
wrote that it was incredible after all 
because it would involve a ‘‘miracle of 
Omnipotence.’’ Yes, but if it were true? 
Suppose Omnipotence came into your 
garden, as into Joseph’s garden in Jeru- 
salem’s pleasant suburbs? It might 
frighten you too. One reason why we 
do not spread the news about the Risen 
Son of God may be that we too are 
afraid of the news itself. It is almost 
too awesome, too wonderful, to ask peo- 
ple to believe. You see when a Chris- 
tian gives real Christian testimony to 
Christ he is doing more than just saying 
Jesus set us a good example, or that 
his teachings are the pattern of the ideal 
life—true as this is. To testify to Christ 
is to speak of him as Son of God and 


divine Savior, the very Living God come 
among us, ‘‘designated Son of God in 


power . .. by his resurrection from the 
dead,’’ as St. Paul said. It is more 
than good news; it is awe-inspiring 
news. Are we afraid of it? 


HE WOMEN may also have been 

afraid of ridicule. In fact, that is 
exactly what Luke implies when he tells 
us that when the news of the Resurrec- 
tion reached the apostles the whole story 
seemed ‘‘an idle tale.’’ Nobody wants 
to be laughed at; and so even those 
who know the story of Jesus and be- 
lieve it are shy about telling it. It is an 
odd fact that people who do not hesitate 
to give testimonials for cigarettes, oat- 
meal, hair-treatments or what have you, 
people who will do door-to-door canvass- 
ing for a political party, who will even 
talk enthusiastically about their church, 
when it comes to saying an enthusiastic 
word for Jesus the Lord, shrink back. 


It will sound queer, fanatical, we 
think . . . and so we too say nothing, 
because we are afraid. 


Perhaps what these women really 
feared was just themselves. They were 
only women, and it is pretty sure that 
none of them was a woman who had 
any experience in public speaking. None 
of them was to be found in the society 
columns of that day, none had any kind 
of prestige. No one would say about 
any of them, for instance, ‘James’ 
mother believes it, so it must be true!” 

Perhaps too, they doubted not only 
whether they could tell their story as it 
should be told; they may have doubted 
their own experience. They might have 
been mistaken . . . they did not stay 
long enough to see what had really 
happened . . . they should have tried to 
get more information from that young 
man in white . . Maybe it was the 
wrong tomb after all... . 


So they were afraid of themselves. 
And so are we. If I were Saint Peter, 
or Peter Marshall, or some famous 
evangelist, people would listen to me, 
but I’m not anybody like that. There 
are abler people who can speak for 
Christ—I’ll just leave it to them. 

But if only the distinguished and the 
eloquent had been bold enough to speak 
out for our Lord, you and I would prob- 
ably never have been Christians, 





John R. Cunningham, President 
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believe the time for union has not come; 
C H U R C H N EW S they seek delay. But these debates 
(across the church) are having a fruitful 
effect. This latest revision (of the Plan 


He Would Oppose if of Union) will see a still better under- 


standing.”’ 


Charges Were True a the same dinner the USA Modera- 


Kentucky News Letter tor, John A. Mackay, said: 





If all the statements and fears of the “Tt is not whether we think—the three 
opponents of reunion were true, Frank of us—that we have wonderful churches 
W. Price, the Presbyterian, U. S. Mod- and don’t want to be disturbed. It is 
erator would be against it too. This only that (by uniting) we can answer 
he said at the recent Moderator’s dinner the prayer of Jesus Christ that all be 
in Louisville. Dr. Price said: one, and serve his purpose in this world 

“There are those who are doing all of most revolutionary times.” 
they can to defeat union. There are ; : 
those who have threatened to withdraw Dr. Mackay said union would mean 
and become the ‘continuing’ Presby- ‘there would be a restoration of the old, 
terian Church. There are those who looking backward, and a creation of the 
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new, looking forward. . . . The most 
characteristic contribution of each of 
our churches would be blended.’’ 


Samuel C. Weir, United Presbyterian 
| 


Moderator, said: 


“T am thinking of union as a reunion 
of a family. As a reunited family we 
will be able to present a united front 
to a disbelieving world. Our beliefs are 
the same, our form of worship is the 
same, our doctrines, our fellowship are 
the same. All of our reasons for sepa- 
ration are long past and mostly forgot- 
ten. Why should we not be one?” 

More than 350 Presbyterians gathered 
for this dinner in Louisville, at which 


Louisville Seminary’s President Frank 


H. Caldwell presided. 


Simultaneous Evangelistic 
Plans Made for Next Fall 


Plans have ben completed for simul- 
taneous evangelistic services in all Pres- 
byterian (U. S.) churches of Kentucky 
next fall. Joe T. Sudduth, chairman of 
synod’s church extension committee, has 
announced that the western half of the 
synod will have its services Sept. 20-26 
and the eastern half Oct. 11-17, thus en- 
abling the exchange of pastors. The 
first two days of the program in each 
section will be given over to visitation 
evangelism only. Then, from Wednes- 
day through the following Sunday there 
will be nightly evangelistic preaching 
services. 


U. S. and USA Laymen 
Fill 50 Pulpits 

More than 50 Presbyterian U. S. and 
USA pulpits in western Kentucky were 
filled by laymen from the two churches 





on Layman’s Sunday in October. The | 
theme for the day was, ‘‘Christ Calls | 
Men.’’ These men, who are united in | 


their organization, are taking an offer- 


ing to be used in building churches in | 


Owensboro and Calvert City. At the 
fall rally in Madisonville more than 
$4,500 was given on a $15,000 goal and 
the remainder was expected within a 
few weeks. The men engaged in this 
church-building project are very el- 
thusiastic about it. 


Bookmobiles Are Being 
Bought for the State 
“At last report the fund for 100 Book- 


mobiles for the State of Kentucky was | 


almost over the top. Each Bookmobile 
costs $3,000. The state campaign seeks 
to provide mobile library service for 
hundreds of thousands of people in Ken- 
tucy’s rural areas where library fa- 
cilities are not available. Mary Bing- 
ham, chairman of the project says, ‘“The 
Bookmobiles will not eradicate illiteracy, 
but they will provide an incentive to 
learn to read.’’ In Kentucky the per 
capita expenditure for books is said to 
be 30 cents, compared to a_ national 
average of 80 cents. 
PAUL M. WATSON. 
Hopkinsville. 
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Which Paper 


,.eis most nearly in line with Presbyterian, U. S., policies 


from the following editorial positions taken on important issues, which would you say? 


Action Taken by 
General Assembly 


Production of a joint Presbyterian hymnal... 
Church year to coincide with calendar year.... 
National Council of Churches.................cccseeeees 
Establishment of Department of Christian 
IIIS scisksnedssrwosscceeditnasriccunnsveousansinennsiasenaisesiaas> 
Thorough study: and revision of Montreat 
policies as 
Current study of Montreat College............ om 
Japan International Christian University........ 
Dissolution of Snedecor Synod..................c00 
Treatment of Negro commissioners to Gen- 
eral Assembly like all others....................... 
Required study of Hebrew for ordination to 
ministry 
Restudy and reorganization of the church's 
work 
Criticism of the church's Sunday school lit- 
erature 
Opening Board meetings to the church press 
Addition of historic Christian days to the 
church calendar 
Correction and apology in the Richardson 
SOE ace Gren einen Renee ne Pain aew SEMEN 
Current study of World Missions program 
and policies 
Money-making activities by church organiza- 
tions 
Presbyterian reunion 
Presbyterian USA—U.P.—U.S. joint co-opera- 
tive efforts 
Equalization Fund 
The Presbyterian principle of church property 
Establishment of Department of Minister and 
His Work, with secretary...............:cccccsseeeee 
Board secretaries in Assembly standing com- 
A IID in ceciceerssccnisnenecenscesnetnsncteoocnees 
Judicial procedure in the Chapel Hill case 
based upon definite charges before sever- 
ing pastoral relationship 
Establishing Negro Work Department.. 
Negro Work Campaign 
Restriction of heads of colleges and semi- 
naries in choice of speakers 












In support of 
General Assembly actions: 


w (resbyter 
Outlook ' 


Publication X 
Publication Y 
Publication Z 





To keep up with the 
church’s forward-mov- 
ing program, return 
this form today 
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Presbyterian Publication Publication Publication 

Outlook xX ¥ Z* 
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NO COMMENT... COMMENT 
rR? COMMENT 
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NO COMMENT COMMENT 
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THIS OFFER SAVES YOU $2.00 


Please send me THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 


For New LOOK for the next 50 issues for only $2.00 
Subscribers (This introductory offer to new subscribers 
Only only saves you $2.00 over the annual sub- 


scription price.) 
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@ No. 66 in a series on congregational singing 


Changing to a Familiar Tune 


Or, What Does 7.6.7.6.D Mean? 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


Before concluding this series, I want 
to pick up several miscellaneous items 
which were deliberately omitted earlier. 
One item is the meaning of symbols 
like 7.6.7.6.D or L.M. found at the head 
of hymns. Why are they included in 
most standard hymnals? 

These numbers and abbreviations in- 
dicate the metrical framework of the 
text.. In other words, these numbers 
tell you the exact number of syllables 
per line or phrase. Since the tune of a 
particular text matches it, it usually 
means that it is possible and sometimes 
desirable to exchange a text and tune 
which have the same metrical pattern. 

To illustrate, let us recall the familiar 
Doxology, ‘‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.’’ This is called the Long 
Meter Doxology because each of the 
four phrases has eight syllables. You 
might count these phrases in your mem- 
ory right now. There are a number of 
Long Meter (L.M. or 8.8.8.8.) texts in 
the hymnal which could easily be sung 
to the Doxology tune, Old Hundredth. 
Try these: ‘Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun’’ and ‘‘Sun of my soul.’’ Now 
you might try the Doxology text to the 
tune Duke Street (Jesus shall reign) or 
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(Where cross the crowded 
ways). Each of these combinations will 
work. However, not all of these are 
desirable for reasons I shall mention 
later. My reason for selecting these 
particular examples is that these tunes 
and texts are remembered by almost all 
readers. 

The major use made of this metrical 
device is to substitute a familiar tune 
for an unfamiliar one when the leader 
of worship wants to use a particular 
text. He knows that his people can read 
and understand any English text in the 
book but he knows also that they may 
balk quite understandably at a tune they 
have never sampled before. Suppose, 
for example, the minister would . like 
in a service of national thanksgiving to 
use Dr. Merrill’s stirring hymn begin- 
ning: 

Not alone for mighty empire, 

Stretching far o’er land and sea; 
Not alone for bounteous harvests, 

Lift we up our hearts to Thee, 

In the Hymnal for Christian Worship 
as in many hymnals, this text is wedded 
to the tune Hyfrydol, a very singable 
Welsh tune. Suppose the congregation 
did not know this melody. The minis- 
ter could retain the text and find a new 
tune known to his people. He would see 
at a glance that the pattern is 8.7.8.7.D 
(D. means doubled, or 8.7.8.7.8.7.8.7.). 
Looking in the Metrical Index of Tunes 
of the Hymnal for Christian Worship 
under 8.7.8.7.D, he would find the names 
of sixteen tunes of this type. He would 
probably discard from _ consideration 


Germany 


such 8.7.8.7.D tunes as ‘‘What a Friend 
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we have in Jesus’ and “‘All the way my 
Savior leads me.’’ The tunes, Hymn t 
Joy (Joyful, joyful, we adore thee) ang 
Austrian Hymn (Glorious things of thee | 
are spoken), if known by the congregs. 
tion, might suit the text aceptably. } 
will be noted that the editor of the 
Hymnal for Christian Worship suggested 
below this hymn that Austrian Hymn 
was a good alternative tune. 

A glance at any Metrical Index wil 
reveal this simple arrangement. First. 
Short Meter (S.M. or 6.6.8.6.) and Short 
Meter Doubled (S.M.D.) are listed. Then 
Common Meter (C.M. or 8.6.8.6) and 
Common Meter Doubled are followed by 
Long Meter and Long Meter Doubled, | 
Then in rising serial order — from 
3.8.6.5.6.3 up to 14.14.4.7.8—tunes in vari. 
ous metrical categories are found. 

Several bits of advice could be of- 
fered regarding use of this method of 
tune interchange. 

1. If possible, use the tune given with 
the text. Follow some of the procedures 
outlined during the past few weeks for 
introducing unfamiliar tunes. It is stag. 
nating always to revert back to the few 
old and tried favorites. 

2. When seeking a new tune, find a 
musical setting which matches the mood | 
and spirit of the text. One would never 
think of matching the text, ‘‘Our God, 
our help in ages past’’ with the tune 
Serenity (Immortal love, forever full) 
or the text, ‘‘Once to every man and 
nation’’ with the tune Bradbury, ‘‘Savior, 
like a shepherd lead us.’”’ 

3. The accentual pattern of the text 
and tune must match. For example, 
the text ‘‘Gentle Mary laid her child” 
and the tune Aurelia (The church’s one 
foundation) are both 7.6.7.6.D, _ but, | 
speaking technically, one is trochaic and 
the other iambic. In other words, the 
text has the accent on syllables 1-3-5-7 
and the tune throws the accent on 
syllables 2-4-6. 

NEXT WEEK: Types of hymn tunes. 


Mrs. Vernon Crawford Is 


Field Representative 

Mrs. Vernon A. Crawford, Milledge 
ville, Ga., and former missionary to 
Japan, is serving with the Board of 
Women’s Work as a field representative. 
(Mr. Crawford is executive secretary of 
Augusta-Macon Presbytery.) 

Mrs. Crawford will be available for 
conferences with leaders of women’s 
organizations, visits to congregations, 
and training programs. Her schedule 
is arranged through the Atlanta offices 
of the board, 
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ONE HUMAN RACE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 13, 1953 
Acts 10:9-15, 25-28, 44-45 


To understand our lesson this week we 
need to recall that the Jews regarded 
themselves as the Chosen People. A 
large part of the Mosaic legislation, as 
well as the tradition of the Fathers, was 
designed to keep them separate from the 
world. In Jesus’ day no pious Jew 
would think of going into the home of a 
Gentile. The thought of eating a meal 
with one was utterly abhorrent. Even 
the slightest contact with a Gentile 
“dog” rendered a Jew ceremonially un- 
clean and called for appropriate wash- 
ings. The early Christians, even with 
Jesus’ example before them, found it 
difficult to break away from these an- 
cient prejudices. They all agreed that 
Gentiles could not become Christians 
unless they first became Jews. The 
first decisive break with this tradition 
was made by Simon Peter. Luke tells 
the story because it was a landmark in 
the history of the early church. 


It is doubtful whether most of us 
have yet realized its full significance. 


Cornelius—A Gentile 


Cornelius was a centurion of the Ital- 
ian band, composed probably of Italian 
volunteers. In the Roman army cen- 
turions were non-commissioned officers 
in command of a centuria, composed 
nominally of a hundred men. _ Their 
rank corresponded roughly to that of a 
top sergeant in the American army to- 
day. We meet Cornelius first in Cae- 
sarea, the administrative residence of 
the Roman procurator. 

Evidently he was a man of some im- 
portance. He was well known in the 
Jewish community, which had benefitted 
frequently from his generosity, and he 
had many close friends and kinsfolk in 
the city. We read, also, that he was a 
devout man and one that feared God. 
This is the regular description in the 
Acts for the outer fringe of God-fearing 
adherents to the Jewish faith. They 
were not proselytes who were circum- 
cised and bound to keep the whole law. 
The God-fearers accepted only the creed 
of the one true God, made varying com- 
pliances with the Jewish customs, and 
were admitted to a place in the syna- 
gogue. They were Gentiles, attracted 
by the lofty Jewish faith in one God and 
yet unwilling to become Jews, as they 
Were required to do, if they became 
members of the Jewish church. 
Cornelius longed to have a deeper 
knowledge of God and to be sure that 
he was saved (cf. 10:3; 20-21; 11:13-14). 
As he was praying to this effect one 
afternoon, he had a vision. An angel 
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appeared to him and said: ‘‘Your pray- 
ers and your alms have ascended as a 
memorial before God. And “now send 
men to Joppa and bring one Simon who 
is called Peter; he is lodging with 
Simon, a tanner, whose house is by the 
seaside.’’ We would naturally assume 
that Cornelius had some previous knowl- 
edge of Simon and had heard something 
at least of the message that he had to 
proclaim. Without delay Cornelius dis- 
patched two of his household servants 
and a pious soldier of his retinue, having 
rehearsed carefully with them just what 
they would say and do—if Peter, for 
example, would hesitate to come into 
the house of a Gentile. The three mes- 
sengers reached Joppa, which was thirty 
miles from Caesarea, the next day at 
noon. While they were asking for Si- 
mon’s house, another divine communica- 
tion was there being made. 


Peter—A Jew 


Peter, praying on the housetop just 
before the noonday meal, fell into a 
trance and saw ‘“‘something descending 
like a great sheet, let down by four 
corners upon the earth. In it were all 
kinds of animals and reptiles and wild 
birds.’’ According to the Law of Moses 
(Leviticus 11) such animals could not be 
eaten by a Jew. Peter was surprised, 
therefore, when a voice came which he 
recognized as the voice of his Master, 
“Rise, Peter, kill and eat.’’ Peter re- 
monstrated with Christ, as once before 
he had remonstrated at Caesarea Phil- 
ippi (Mt. 16:28), ‘‘No, Lord; for I have 
never eaten anything that is common or 
unclean.”’ 

Halford E. Luccock comments: 


“‘These three words (I have never) so 
perfectly picture a mind paralyzed by 
custom that it is no wonder that they 
have been preached on again and again. 
(They) echo down the centuries and the 
present day catches their reverbera- 
tions. It is startingly clear that on the 
house top the authority of custom and 
habit was higher with Peter than a fresh 
vision of God. To the man whose mind 
turns on an ‘I have never,’ fresh reve- 
lations of God are always of minor au- 
thority. In that vision God was break- 
ing the mold of tradition. But in Peter 
tradition was not easy to break, for it 
had the solidity of rock. His was a 
higher geological state of mind.’’ (The 
Acts of the Apostles in Modern Preach- 
ing.) 


Jesus replied, ‘‘What God has cleansed, 
you must not call common.”’ But Peter 
was still not persuaded. Three times 
he rejected Jesus’ suggestion with his 


‘‘never’’—a_ striking illustration, says 
Luccock, of obstinancy on the part of 
one who acknowledges the voice of God 
to him, when the command of the Lord 
crosses his preferences and prejudices. 

This incident makes it very clear that 
ten years, more or less, after the res- 
urrection, the leaders of the Christian 
community still observed the dietary 
(and other) laws of Moses, still regarded 
some men as common and unclean, still 
demanded that Gentiles become Jews 
before they became Christians, still re- 
fused to enter the home of a non-Jew 
or to sit down at a table and eat with 
one. It also suggests that Peter’s con- 
science was beginning to accuse him, 
that he was troubled at times by the 
thought that his attitude toward other 
men was not in accord with the mind of 
Christ. Now he was perplexed, wonder- 
ing what the vision could mean. 

While he was still puzzling, Cornelius’ 


messengers arrived at the door. ‘And 
while Peter was pondering the 
Spirit said to him, . . .”. So it often 


happens still. As we think on some 
new truth that has come to us, perhaps 
from studying the Bible, or from listen- 
ing to a sermon, or from attending a 
conference, as we face old prejudices in 
the light of this new truth, as we ponder 
concrete problems that are presented to 
us, as an issue arises, and we are com- 
pelled to take a step in one direction or 
the other, the way begins to open before 
our feet; we see, if not the distant scene 
(and that is rarely the case) at least 
the one step that lies ahead. If we take 
that step, we shall see in time the next 
and the next. 


If we refuse to take that step, we 
shall go our own way, and perhaps 
may never realize just when and how 
we got out of step with God. 


In this case Peter was faced with the 
problem of three men, Gentiles, who 
had come a long way seeking his assist- 
ance. He did not know to what it would 
lead, but he was convinced by his vision 
that Jesus would not have him turn 
these men away, so he called them in 
and lodged them, a great step forward 
for a Jew, who was not allowed to sleep 
under the same roof with a Gentile, one 
which only yesterday would have been 
for him quite impossible. 


Old Prejudices Overcome 


The next morning Peter accompanied 
the three messengers to Caesarea. He 
recognized that a crisis was at hand, a 
breach in accepted Jewish tradition and 
took, therefore, certain brethren from 
Joppa with him as witnesses, Cornelius 
also appreciated the significance of the 
occasion and called together his kinsmen 
and his near friends that they, too, 
might enjoy the expected blessing. 

As Peter entered the house Cornelius 
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prostrated himself at his feet. Such 
prostrations before royal and superior 
personages were common in the east, as 
they have been to recent times. But 
the action was closely associated with 
divine worship and was obnoxious to 
Jews who were jealous for God’s honor. 
“Get up on your feet,’’ said Peter, “I 
am a man like yourself.”’ 


Peter’s entry into Cornelius’ house 
was a distinct breach of Jewish cus- 
tom. 


Peter himself pointed this out to the 
assembled Gentiles and then made it 
clear that he was acting consciously 
and deliberately because God had 
showed him that his former attitude was 
wrong (10:27-29). He then asked Cor- 
nelius to explain more fully the cir- 
cumstances which led to the dispatch of 
his messengers. When Cornelius had 
finished, Peter cried out, ‘‘Truly I per- 
ceive (the Greek is stronger; it might 
be translated, ‘I have come to perceive’) 
that God shows no partiality, but in 
every nation anyone who (1) fears him 
and (2) does what is right is acceptable 
to him.’’ With this great declaration as 
a starting point, Peter proceeds to pre- 
sent Jesus as a universal Savior, the 
Lord of all men, one who came to bring 
peace between man and his fellowmen 
and between men and God. He described 
his life—how he went about doing good 
(36-38), his death (39), his resurrection 
(40-41), his return as the final judge of 
the earth (42), and then held out the 
great promise—‘'To him all the proph- 
ets bear witness that everyone who be- 
lieves in him receives forgiveness of 
sins through his name.’’ 

While he was speaking the Holy Spirit 
fell on the entire assemblage (mani- 
fested probably through the offering of 
ecstatic praise to God in the language 
of intense and overpowering emotion). 
Peter’s companions were amazed that 
the Holy Spirit had come upon Gentiles, 
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who were uncircumcized. 
ever, recognized that God had accepted 
them as members of the Church of 
Christ without circumcision and com- 
mended them, therefore, to be baptized. 


The Promise of Universal 
Brotherhood 


We must not fail to appreciate the 
significance of this step. Jesus had 
preached a universal gospel and had 
commanded the disciples to go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
living creature. The early church, none- 
theless, had looked upon the religion of 
Jesus as only an extension of Judaism; 
the Mosaic law was binding upon every 
Christian in all its details. To become a 
Christian a Gentile must first of all be- 
come a Jew. A few tentative steps had 
been taken toward a broader conception 
of Christianity. 


But it was Peter who first baptized 
a full-fledged Gentile, who first clearly 
recognized that God showed no par- 
tiality among men, but in every nation 
he that fears him and works righteous- 
ness is acceptable to him. 


But there is another fact of utmost 
significance that we must not overlook. 
After Cornelius was baptized he begged 
Peter and his party to remain for awhile 
as his guests. Peter appears to have 
accepted the invitation. He certainly 
remained for dinner. Peter had learned 
that if God is no respecter of persons 
he, too, must make no such distinctions. 
He learned that Gentiles had a right to 
the gospel and were permitted to enter 
the Christian church without becoming 
Jews. But he learned more—that social 
distinctions based on differences of race, 
nationality or class had no place in the 
Kingdom of God; that Christians must 
regard no man as common or unclean; 
that they must be able to sit down to- 
gether at a common table, 

It was this last action that disturbed 
the mother church at Jerusalem. The 
traditionalists there passed over his de- 
parture from custom in baptizing Cor- 
nelius and centered their attack on the 
more serious fault of admitting Cor- 
nelius to what we term “social equal- 
ity.’”’ They criticized him, saying, ‘‘Why 
did you go to uncircumcised men and 
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Peter, how- 





eat with them?’’ (11:2-3) 


Peter, in answer, recounted to them | 


the whole story, how he had been le 
every step by the Holy Spirit, as indj. 
cated by the vision of Cornelius, his ow, 
vision in Joppa, and the gift of the 
Spirit, revealing that Cornelius was ac. 
cepted of God. ‘‘Who was I that I could 
withstand God?”’ he asked. 


But note carefully, he would have 
withstood God if he had declined to 
break the social taboos of the Jews, 
if he had not been willing to re. 
examine his ingrained prejudices in 
the light of divinely revealed truth and 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit, if he 
been unwilling to hold social fellow. 
ship with a man of another race, 


We withstand God today, it would 
seem to follow, when we shut our minds 
to new truths, when we refuse to re 





consider our prejudices in the light of | 


divine truth, when we permit social 
customs to interfere with the free ex- 


pression of Christian brotherhood; when | 


we regard a man as common or unclean. 
The first Assembly of the World Coun- 


cil of Churches, meeting at Amsterdam, | 


declared: 


“The greatest contribution that the 
church can make to the renewal of so 
ciety is for it to be renewed in its own 
life in faith and obedience to its Lord. 


Such sinner renewal includes a clearer | 


grasp of the meaning of the gospel for 
the whole life of men. This renewal 
must take place both in the larger units 
of the church and in the local congrega- 
tions. The influence of worshipping con- 


gregations upon the problems of society | 


is very great when those congregations 
include people from many social groups. 


If the church can overcome the national | 


and social barriers which now divide it, 
it can help society to overcome those 
barriers. 


“This is especially clear in the case 
of racial distinction. It is here that the 
church has failed most lamentably, 
where it has reflected, and then by its 
example sanctified, the racial prejudice 
that is rampant in the world. And yet 
it is here that today its guidance con- 
cerning what God wills for it is espe 
cially clear. It knows that it must call 
society away from prejudice based upon 
race or color and from the practices of 
discrimination and segregation as de 
nials of justice and human dignity, but 
it cannot say a convincing word to so 
ciety unless it takes steps to eliminate 
these practices from the Christian com- 
munity, because they contradict all that 
it believes about God’s love for all his 
children.”’ 


Were the leaders of the Christian 
churches throughout the world right or 
wrong in this statement? What do you 
think Peter’s broadening vision means 
for the church of our own day? If God 
shows no partiality, what about us? 

lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


PRIMER ON ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
FOR PROTESTANTS: An Appraisal of 
the Basic Differences Between the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and Protestantism. 
Stanley I. Stuber. Association Press, 
New York. 276 pp., $2.50. 





There has been a growing need for 
books setting forth the distinctive beliefs 
of Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. One of the most useful of these 
for lay readers, and for ministers, it 
may be also, is this Primer on Roman 
Catholicism for Protestants. Dr. Stuber 
does not argue or view with alarm. He 
presents the more important Roman 
Catholic positions, drawn from Roman 
Catholic sources, in a way that no Ro- 
man Catholic could take exception to, 
and then a brief statement regarding 
the Protestant point of view. Every 
church should make this book available 
for circulation among its members; 
every minister should keep it on hand 
to lend to those who wish a fair state- 
ment of what Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants believe. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


A THEOLOGY OF THE LIVING 
CHURCH. By L. Harold deWolf, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, Boston 
University. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
863 pp., plus bibliographies and indices 
Biblical and topical. $5.00. 

Written by a leading Methodist and 
disciple of Brightman, this clear, com- 
prehensive but not exhaustive textbook 
does not always support the Reformed 
position but has much in common with 
it. (It is salutary for Presbyterians to 
reflect that their own special theology 
is a minority viewpoint.) In general, 
an evangelical point of view, always 
beginning with the Biblical data. Not 
intended for other theologians so much 
as for laymen, students, preachers, Since 
a complete review is impossible in this 
space, the author’s standpoint will be 
indicated on some critical matters. 

Basis of belief: comprehensive co- 
herence. Definition of systematic theol- 
ogy: ‘‘the critical discipline devoted to 
discovering, expounding and defending 
the more important truths implied in the 
experience of the Christian community.”’ 
The Bible: a whole chapter is devoted 
to the Bible’s fallibility. (But the bases 
of all his discussions are Biblical.) The 
authority of the Bible: ‘‘Its authority is 
greatest at the center of its climactic 
development, that is, in the most char- 
acteristic spirit and teaching of Jesus 
Christ.’”” God: Both transcendent and 
immanent. The author’s position is 
absolutistic rather than finitistic as 
Brightman was. The Trinity: ‘‘The 
view of the Trinity here developed is a 
modified Sabellianism and a type of 
Modalism. But labels are not impor- 
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tant. If truth is of major consequence, 
then it is the evidence of experience 
which must be consulted.’’ Natural evil: 
treated in two special chapters. ‘‘Every 
natural evil must be regarded as having 
a positive place in the purpose of God. 
, We are to treat it . . . as some- 
thing by means of which God’s will is 
being done and hence great new good 
coming to pass.’’ Free will: ‘God initi- 
ates our redemption and he completes 
it. Yet... to be saved it is necessary 
for us to accept freely the grace that is 
offered to us.’’ Miracle: ‘‘Even if God 

has contradicted causal laws, it 
must not be supposed that he has contra- 
dicted his system of governance over 
the world.”’ Sin: Formal sin is wilful 
wrong choice. Material sin is choosing 
contrary to God’s will whether that will 
is known or not. Imputation of Adam’s 
guilt: Repudiated. The Image of God: 
Observable human characteristics which 
mark man, in his concrete reality, as 
like God. Christ:.. Fully human; but 
the incarnation of the ‘‘meaningful, cre- 
ative, self-giving purpose’’ of God, which 
cannot be distinguished from God him- 
self (242). The Atonement: the ‘‘basic- 
ally moral view’’ is taken as the cen- 
ter of a view which draws from all 
“theories.’”’ John 3:17 taken as_ the 
“heart of the gospel.’’ Eschatology: 
‘‘Despite all the eloquent and persuasive 
words which have been written by such 
men as Ferre in support of the belief 
in eventual salvation for all, it is hard 


to see how we can be sure that all will 
ever turn in repentant faith to God... . 
By preferring disobedience to faith men 
condemn themselves under the terms of 
God’s judgment which is decisive and 
final.’’” New Birth: its necessity is 
affirmed. The Kingdom of God: the 
immanental view is normative; but ‘‘the 
stuff of the kingdom does not consist of 
political governments, economic orders 
nor ecclesiastical organizations. . . . The 
Kingdom is God’s. It neither began nor 
will end in the. actions or institutions of 
men on earth.’”’ The Church: ‘Visible 
and invisible’ appear as ‘‘organized and 
spiritual.’’ Anti-Roman view specifically 
developed. The Sacraments: Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper ‘‘represent the 
essential message of the gospel as no 
other does.”’ 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports. Seward 
Hiltner. Association Press, N. Y. $3.00. 

Study Successfully. Norris Ely Orchard. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
N. Y. $1.50. 

The Golden Bible—The New Testament. 








Edited by Elsa Jane Werner. Simon & 
Schuster, N. Y. $2.95. 
The States and the Nation. Leonard D. 


White. Louisiana State Univ. Press, Baton 
Rouge. $2.75. 

The Golden Christmas Manger. Designed 
& illustrated by Helen Sewell. Simon & 


Schuster, N. Y. $1.95. 





The New $7,500 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Award Winner 


THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD 


By JOHN BRIGHT 





A discerning presentation of the King- 
dom of God as the unifying theme of 
the Bible, the summons to individual 
redemption, and the motivating force 


of the living church, 
“‘A superlative example of Bible 


interpretation which sets the entire 
sweep of biblical history in a new 
perspective. . . . Dr, Bright shows 
that there really is a unifying and 
continuous theme which draws the 
diverse parts of the Scriptures to- 
gether into a complete whole.’’—Re- 
ligious Book Club. $3.75 
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THE GOSPEL 


AND THE 


GOSPELS 


By Julian Price Love 


‘In this unusual approach to the 


study of the Gospel records, Dr. Love 
. emphasizes the contribution that 
each of the four Gospels makes to 
our knowledge of the whole Gospel of 
Christ. . . . For preachers, theologi- 
cal students or other serious and 
systematic students of the Bible... . 
will broaden the understanding and 
deepen appreciation of the Gospel 
records.’’—Christian Observer, 


$2.75 
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